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the cross for other expeditions which were a perversion of
the original idea of the Crusades. This practice not only'
directly diverted men from war in the East, but it brought
the whole Crusading movement into disrepute. When
Christendom saw Crusaders launched against European
princes, it feared the power which was being given into the
hands of the papacy. Men recruited to fight the Moslem
were suddenly commanded to forget their vows and fight
against a country which had incurred the displeasure of the
Church. The rulers discouraged recruitment for Crusades
since men who assumed the cross might be used to advance
the soaring ambitions of the Holy See.
The thirteenth century, however, did not blame the
foundation of the Latin kingdom in Constantinople, the con-
duct of the Church, or the shortage of men for the expulsion
of the Franks from the Holy Land. The Middle Ages
believed that God had stricken His people because of their
sins, and that only penitence on the part of all Christendom
could hope to appease His anger. But other explanations
were also forthcoming. The Italian traders had allowed
Islam to buy munitions of war and thus betrayed the Franks 5
the kingdom had been handicapped financially by the
extravagance of the Latins 5 and, most popular of all, the
military Orders had been careless and indifferent. Later
the charge was made that the Temple had actually sold the
Latin kingdom to the Moslems, but at first the accusation
was that of slackness.
A charge of slackness was not unexpected. Great armies
were rare in Europe, and Christendom, remembering the
thousands of men who had taken service with the fighting
Orders, was easily convinced that the Templars, the
Hospitallers, and the Teutonic Order should have been more
than a match for Islam. The chroniclers wrote of the idle-
ness of the Knights of the Temple and the Hospital, and
their words were repeated everywhere. Hardly a village